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FRANCESCO 


No man had greater influence over the taste 
of his age than Franceseo Petrarch; his 
fine taste taught him to relish the beauties 
of Virgil and Cicero, when they were 
almost unknown ; and his ardent praises of 
them inspired his compatriots with a desire 
for classical knowledge. He was, in fact, 
the first real restorer of polite letters to 
Europe, and his own mother tongue owes 
its earliest model of grace and refinement to 
his pen: henee the poetical epithet, that he 
was.“the morning ‘star of modern litera- 
ture.” 

He was a writer upon almost every sub- 
ject, a patriot, and an orator; but his fame 
chiefly rests on his sonnets: they are read 
with delight by persons who would turn 
with contempt from the amatory verses of 
other writers, and the greatest admirers of 
such poetry find a beauty in them which 
they look for in vain in any other of the 
kind. The sentiments of an elevated mind, 
rather imbued with passion than conquered 
by it, loving meditation the more because it 
has experienced agitation, and conscious of 
a pleasure in loving, which exists, indepen- 
dent. of hope, or its other appliances—the 
sentiments of a mind like this find their 
way into all hearts, and by their mild and 
quiet influence often make a deeper im- 
pression than others of a more stirring cha- 
wasn It is hence that the grants of 

et possess such a power of charming 
us; that they have so long retained their 
popularity, and have been taken as models 

y so many writers, but have scarcely ever 
been successfully imitated. 

He first met the t inspirer of 
these poems, in the church of St. Clara of 
Avignon, where, he says, neither the sacred- 
ness of the place, nor the solemnity of the 
day (Good Friday), could prevent him from 
being smitten for life with human love. In 
that ‘fatal hour he saw a lady, a little 
younger than himself, in a green mantle 
sprinkled with violets, on which her golden 
hair fell plaited in tresses. She was dis- 
inguished from all others by her proud and 
delicate carriage. The impression which 
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she made on his heart was sudden; yet it 
was never effaced. The ion, however, 
which Petrarch had conceived for her was 
met with the coldness and reserve which 
became the condition of a married lady. 
His prayers and addresses, whether uttered 
in the real lan of youthful ardour, or 
the figurative eloquence of poetry, obtained 
him no encouragement from the object of 
his attentions; and the jealousy of Ugo di 
Sade, her husband, was not near so formid- 
able to the lover’s hopes as the pure and 
serene virtue of his wife. Amidst the ge- 
neral licentiousness of the ‘inhabitants of 
Avignon, Laura was remarkable for the 
most angelic purity, both of manners and 
sentiments, and for a modesty which gave 
her whole figure the air of a Madonna; it 
was for these qualities that. Petrarch he- 
loved her so long and so passionately, 
although his intentions were not originally 
so pure as became the esteem in which he 
held her character. é 

The opinion that. his passion was but a 
phantom which sad iy 1 had created, 
on which to. exercise his muse, was very 

neral, but has been completely dissipated 
by De Sade, in his Memoirs of: the poet ; 
and Petrarch himself exclaims, in a letter to 
a friend, “ Would to Heaven that Laura were 
only an imagi and that my 
love were but a jest!” And such power 
did it continue to exercise over him, that 
neither the conversation of his intelligent 
friends, the study of philosophy, ambition, 
nor travel, could ever eradicate it from his 


mind, 

The vale of Vaucluse he has made for 
ever memorable, where he retired from the 
fascinations of love and the glitter of the 
papal court, and where he found the soli- 
tude he courted as complete as in more dis- 
tant wilds, and that mixture of gloom and 
beauty, which favoured by turns the indul- 

ence of his passion and the visitations of 
piste Of his literary labours there, he 
says in one of his epistles,. “The history 
would be a long one, should I attempt to 
relate all I did there; this, however, I may 
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say, that whatever works I shall leave be- 
hind me, were either done, commenced, or 
conceived there.” 

Independent of the great and versatile 
abilities of Petrarch, there must have been 
something very amiable about his manners 
to have acquired such general esteem ; the 
princes of Europe vied with each other in 
conferring upon him honours, and courting 
his friendship ; men of letters respected him 
as the most perfect scholar and the greatest 
philosopher of hisage; and by the populace he 
was loved and revered. It is related that, on 
one of his orgs from Rome, he stopped 
some time at Arezzo, the place of his 
nativity, and was treated by the inhabitants 
with the greatest distinction; As he was 
leaving the town, the respect which the 
people felt for him was shewn in a manner 
which greatly affected him. Taking him 
out of the direct road, they led him toa 
small house, and informed him that it was 
there he had first seen the light ; that the 
proprietor had often attempted to make al- 
terations in it, but that they had always 
prohibited it, and that it was now precisely 
in the same state as on the day when he 
was born. Many similar anecdotes might 
be related. 

As he was journeying to Rome, having 
received a pressing invitation from Urban 
the Fifth, he was overtaken by an indispo- 
sition of a very serious character; he fell 
from his horse in a swoon to the ground, 
and remained without sense or motion for 
more than thirty hours. Convinced by this 
warning of the rapid decline of his constitu- 
tion, he resolved to fix himself in some 
retired spot, where he might pass the re- 
mainder of his days in repose. The village 
of Arqua, twelve miles distant from Padua, 
and situated in a gentle declivity among the 
Euganean hills, attracted his attention, by 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and 
the exquisite softness of the climate. Here, 
therefore, he erected a small, but convenient 
house, and as soon as his health was a little 
recovered, again commenced his literary 
labours. But he was destined to enjoy this 
retreat but four years; on July 18, 1374, in 
the seventieth year of his age, he was found 
by one of his servants sitting, with his head 
resting on the book he had been reading, 
who on going up to him found that he was 
dead. His funeral was attended with almost 
regal pomp. 

ustace, in his “ Classical Tour,” says, 
“ The garden is entirely neglected, but the 
house is kept in good repair—a circumstance 
which cannot but reflect much honour on 
the spirit of the proprietor and the inhabi- 
tants of the village, when it is considered 
that more than four hundred years have 
now elapsed since the death of Petrarch, 
and that many a destructive war has raged 
in the country, and many a wasting army 
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passed over it, since that event. His body 
lies interred in the churchyard of the vil- 
lage, in a large stone sarcophagus, raised on 
four low pillars, and surmounted with a 
crest.” 

We cannot conclude this article better 
than with these impassioned lines of Lord 
Byron :— 

There is a tomb in Arqua ;—rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover ; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name, 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain-village where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years; and ’tis their 

pride— 

An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 

His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain 

And venerably simple, such as raise 

A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fame. 


And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 

For those who their mortality have felt, 

And a soft refuge from their hopes decay’d, 

In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shews a distant prospect far away 

Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 

For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 


FIRST DISCOVERY OF COFFEE. 


Tue three vegetable luxuries, coffee, tea, 
and tobacco, may be said to unite the ex- 
tremities of the habitable globe, which pro- 
bably, but for the existence of these plants, 
would scarcely have become acquainted 
with each other. With China our relations 
were, for a considerable period, almost ex- 
clusively confined to the trade in tea; for 
nearly three centuries, tobacco continued to 
be the chief inducement that attracted our 
vessels to the West Indies; and even at the 
present day, coffee, that of superior quality, 
at least, is almost the only article of con- 
sumption drawn by the greater portion of 
Europe, from Arabia. If we mistake not, 
it was Dr. Johnson who grumbled out 
something to the effect, that it had become 
a matter of necessity that the whole world 
should be circumnavigated “before an 
English washerwoman could sit down to 
her breakfast.” And wherefore not? Is it 
not a wise provision that shall make the 
enjoyments (im deference to the stern old 
moralist, we will not say the necessities) of 
even the humblest and least considered, 
portion of society to constitute a material 
link in that great chain of mutual connexion, 
by which the whole family of mankind are 
bound together, as it were, in one vast bond 
of unity and mutual reliance. At the date 
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of the Doctor’s diatribe, the same remark 
might, with nearly equal truth, have been 
applied to the then pet luxury of the rich 
and learned—their mid-day refection of a 
cup of the fragrant berry, the solace by 
predilection of the poet-philosopher of Fer- 
ney, and so eloquently paraphrased by 
himself, if we well recollect, as “ the nectar 
of Arabia poured into the enamel of Japan.” 

The discovery of coffee, according to the 
Oriental writers, took place towards the 
close of the thirteenth century; and, like 
most other discoveries of importance, it is 
attributed to chance. An Arab chief, the 
Scheik Omar, was flying from the pursuit 
of his own tribe. Having, with a small body 
of his adherents, taken refuge in the moun- 
tainous part of the province of Yemen, all 
ordinary means of sustenance failed them. 
In his extremity, perceiving a coffee-bush, 
the. renpg- my Be on essayed to gnaw the 
berries ; but finding them too hard for mas- 
tication, he hit upon the expedient of boil- 
ing them—drank the decoction—found him- 
self not only refreshed but invigorated both 
in mind and body; and from him the virtue 
of the precious berry afterwards became 
famous throughout the world. But with 
all its claims to notice, it required upwards 
of two hundred years for coffee to make 
its way to general apprecjation. Like a 
prophet in his own village, it long remained 
slighted and neglected by its own-native 
land. Three centuries elapsed from the 
date of its first discovery before the use of 
coffee, as a beverage, was generally adopted 
in the neighbouring state of Egypt and in 
Turkey; whilst in Europe, as we all know, 
the introduction of the sober berry is, com- 
paratively, of but modern date. As regards 
the theory not long since advanced by some 
of the learned, attributing a knowledge of 
coffee to the ancient Greeks, and even in- 
sisting on the fact of its having constituted 
the chief ingredient in the famed “ black- 
broth” of the Spartans, the supposition rests 
on premises by far too conjectural, and on 
argument too unsubstantial for serious 
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A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, AND ITS CONTENTS. 

BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “A Natural History of Quadrupeds, Sc.” 
; (Continued from p. 347.) 
In 1774, General Conway suggested in 
parliament, that “the price of admission to 
the British Museum might be proportioned 
to the condition of the persons visiting it, 
and that some plan of that nature would 
have a twofold good effect, as it would not 
only take the burthen of its support off the 
public, and lay it on those individuals who 
wished to gratify their curiosity, but would 
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likewise forward the facility of their so 
doing.” * 

This was but a miserable suggestion for 
a half-way reform in the management of a 
public museum; but thanks to a more 
honest and liberal age, we can now go and 
inspect our own. property without paying 
for admission ; and. who, but the miserly 
and the lowest of the ignorant will 
any sums from the public purse that may 
be necessary to support this splendid re; 
sitory for the works of nature, of antiquity, 
and of knowledge ? 

At the entrance to the British Museum, 
and at all the sides of it, sentinels are placed ; 
but what cause of apprehension there is of 
the “rabble rout” ever making an attack 
upon the lions stuffed with straw, or on. the 
pickled mollusks, or even on the highly- 
seasoned mummies, is not very apparent ; 
and however fond some people may be of 
playing at soldiers, a peaceable and -sacred 
institution like this is not the proper one 
for such an exhibition. This is the opinion, 
also, of one of the most distinguished of 
the trustees, Mr. Hallam, who, in his 
“Constitutional History” (1827), observes, 
that “the un-English practice of placing 
sentinels about the British Museum pro- 
ceeded from vanity ; but we wish vanity had 
chosen some mode of exhibition less un- 
beco: + 4 ” 


The front of the British Museum is 
screened by an ugly brick wall; instead of 
which there should be astrong open railing, 
permitting of a good view of the building. 
Even on open days (Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays,) the public are only admitted 
through a contemptibly small door, which 
only allows one person to pass through at a 
time. These two things, the dead wall and 
little doorway, make an unpromising im- 
pression upon the visiter when he arrives 
at the spot. 

Entering the little door, we find ourselves 
in a large court, and some few curiosities 
immediately arrest our attention, Under 
the colonnade is an ancient wooden canoe, 
thirty feet long, found in 1834 at South 
Stoke, in Sussex, and presented to the 
Museum by the-late Earl of Egremont. It 
was’ probably constructed. by the Britons 
‘before the Roman invasion, and its length 
would —_ that it was a war canoe. Other 
vessels of the kind have been disembedded 
from the swamps and morasses in different 
parts of our island, and wherein they must 
have lain for many ages. Pennant, in his 
“Voyage to the Hebrides,” mentions a sort 
of canoe, seven feet long, which was found 
in a morass near Wardlaw, in Dumfriesshire, 
in 1736; and another, found in Kilblain. 
Leigh, in his “ Natural History of Lanca- 


* “ The Craftsman ; or Say’s Weekly Journal,” 
Feb. 12, 1774. i 
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shire” (Oxford, 1700), tells us that eight of 
these canoes were discovered in draining 
Marton Mere, in that county ; and in 1720, 
several similar vessels were dug out of the 
marshes of the river Medway. More re- 
cently, the “Kentish Gazette” contained 
the following particulars relative to a vessel 
discovered bedded in the earth at New 
Romney :—“ The vessel measured fifty- 
four feet in length, and twenty-four feet in 
width; it was clinker built and trunnel 
fastened, having had only one mast, and 
built after the manner of the Grecian ves- 
sels, Sevéral bones of horned animals, 
supposed to be antelopes, have also been 
found on the spot, together with several 
pieces of rope, still retaining the smell of 
tar ; from the length of time the vessel must 
have been sunk, the latter fact seems almost 
ineredible. Many of the timbers are solid, 
and wher cut with a saw appear as firm as 
newly-used wood. It excited so much 
curiosity that persons were daily flocking 
from all parts of the kingdom to inspect it ; 
and the stage-coach was driven out of its way 
purposely to afford the passengers a sight of 
it. In tracing a very ancient chronological 
account of events which have happened in 
the neighbourhood, our correspondent dis- 
covered the following, written in old Eng- 
lish :—‘ In the month of October, in the reign 
of King Henry IIL, date 1250, the sea flowing 
twice without ébb, made so horrible a noise, 
that it was heard a great way into the land, 
Besides this, in a dark night the sea seemed 
to be on a light fire, and the waves to fight 
one with another, so that the mariners were 
not able to save their ships; and to omit to 
speak of other, in one haven called Hure- 
burne, besides small vessels, three noble 
and famous ships were swallowed up by 
the waves, And at Winchelsea, besides 
cottages for salt, and fishermen’s houses, 
bridges, and mills, above three hundred 
houses in that towne, with certain churches, 
through the violent rising of the sea, were 
drowned.’ This possibly may allude to the 
time when the small vessel, found at New 
Romney, was embedded, as the sewer where 
she was discovered was formerly, and is to 
this day, called the Haven.” 

Near to the ancient vessel, under the 
colonnade, is a large wooden idol from Ota- 
heite, presented by Mr. W. Howard, and, 
on the right of the beholder is a sepulchral 
stéle, with a few architectural fragments 
(part of the Elgin collection), On the left 
of the flight of stone steps leading into the 
main building, are placed some gigantic 
skeletons of whales, consisting of the skulls 

.and lower jaws of the spermaceti whale, or 
eachalot, macrocephalus, Shaw,) 
-and of the whalebone whale (Balena mysti- 
cetus), from the Northern Seas, together with 
Several bones of the southern whalebone 
whale, from the Cape of Good Hope. Whales 
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were formerly ealled fishes; but they belong 
to quite a different class of animals, and are 
now called cetaceans by naturalists. Fishes 
originate from spawn; but whales, porpoises, 
and the other cetaceans, are borne perfectly 
formed, and are suckled by the mother, who 
exhibits the most exemplary attachment to 
her young one. Whales feed _ very 
small marine animals, their gullet being 
extremely small, too narrow to admit even 
the smaller fishes; hence the absurdity in 
the misrepresentation of Jonah having been 
swallowed by a whale, when the original 
text merely states that he was swallowed 
by a large fish. Countless myriads of small 
marine creatures must be consumed for the 
nourishment of the immense number of 
enormous whales which exist in the Northern 
Seas. The spermaceti whale is well known 
as affording that peculiar and useful suh- 
stance from which it takes its common name. 
Professor Bell observes, that “The enormous 
size of the head, in length very nearly 
equalling, and in bulk even surpassing, half 
of the whole animal, is principally dependent 
upon the immense quantity of spermaceti, 
which is contained in a thick dense bag, 
divided into compartments, and placed 
above the anterior part of the cranium: It 
is also found along each side of the back, 
and in some other parts of the body. . When 
the animal is living, this matter exists in a 
fluid state ; and when the whale is killed, a 
hole is made in the outer and upper part of 
the head, and the liquid baled out with 
buckets. It solidifies on cooling, and being 
afterwards refined, assumes that beautifully 
white, crystallized appearance, so well known 
as belonging to the officinal spermaceti, 
The oil, in the first place, is separated from 
it by filtration. It is then put into barrels, 
in the state of a yellow unctuous mass, and 
is purified by a peculiar process, This 
speeies also produces a substance called, 
from its colour and sniell, ambergris, which 
is a rather hard, brittle matter, of a grey 
colour, having a peculiar odour, for whic 

it is much esteemed by some persons as an 
agreeable perfume. It is occasionally found 
in the intestines of the animal, and is still 
more frequently collected on the shores of 
those seas which aré frequented by the 
cachalot. There a to be no doubt 
that this substance is concreted within the 
animal, and it is probably occasioned by 
the oceurrence of some hard and indigestible 
body forming a nucleus for its accretion. 
* * * The head of the common whale is 
proportionably much smaller, and the whole 
form less clumsy than that of the cachalot. 
The common whale has no teeth in either 
jaw; but the upper, which is extremely 
narrow, is furnished with numerous horny 
lamine (which constitute the article eom- 
mercially known as whalebone), descending 
perpendicularly from the palate, and varying 








_ quantities of oil an 








in 3 sr agicrears breadth and length in the 
different species of the particular family of 
cetaceans to which it belongs. Whalebone 
is furnished in the largest quantity by the 
present species ; but the principal reward of 
those who engage in the dangerous pursuit 
of this powerful animal, is found in the 
large quantities of oi] which are obtained 
from the thick layer of fat, or blubber, 
beneath the skin. The larger specimens 
of these animals a very considerable 

whalebone. The length 
of the largest piece of whalebone, in a whale 
sixty feet long, is frequently as much as 
twelve feet, and the blubber of such an one 
will yield more than twenty tons of pure oil ; 
the proportion of oil to the blubber from 
which it is extracted being as three to four. 
The porous hones, particularly the lower 
jaw, consisting of an almost spongy mass of 
cells, are also full of pure oil. The usual 
length of the present species, the common 
whale, is from fifty to sixty or sixty-five 
feet, and its greatest circumference, from 
thirty te forty feet.” 

Leaving these objects in the yard, we 
shall now inspect those which are contained 
in the large building before us, which mea- 
sures two hundred and sixteen feet in length, 
and ‘fifty-seven féet in-height to the top of 
the cornice. We are now im the hall; one 
attendant takes our sticks and umbrellas, and 
another offers us a catalogue for a shilling. 
The catalogue has to containtoo many names 
to allow of its including much information 
about the specimens, but still it is useful ; 
it would be well, however, if catalogues of 
the same price and size were sold here, de- 
voted entirely to particular classes of objects, 
as, for mstance, one treating of only the 
zoological, collection, and another of only 
the minerals. While I am suggesting these 
improvements, I may mention another ; that 
is, that there should be a refreshment-room 
here, as at the Zoological Gardens, and at 
fifty other places, where many hours are re- 
quisite to-see all the sights ; no one can pass 
seven hours at the British Museum, looking 
at specimens of hares, rabbits, ducks, geese, 
and pheasants, without getting an appetite ; 
and as it appears that the Duke of Bedford 
does not permit the people in the neigh- 
bourhood to keep coffee-houses or dining- 
rooms, the directors should adopt some plan 
of supplying this great desideratum to those 
that are ravenous and can pay. 

When we look round the hall we see 
some interesting objects. On our right 
we pereeive, in a glass case, a gilt figure of 
Gaudma, (or, as we heard a little visiter 
call it, God-ma,) a Burmese idol, and a sym- 
bolical representation of his foot; these 
were presented by Captain Marryat, the 
well-known novelist. Here is a statue of 
—_ Anne Seymour Damer, holdingin her 

ands a small figure of the Genius of the 
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Thames; presented by Lord Frederick 
Campbell. The beautiful marble statue of 
the immortal Shakespeare is by Roubilliac. 
The catalogue very drolly tells us that it was 
“bequeathed to the British’ Museum, after 
the death of his widow, by David Garrick, 
Esq.” Shakespeare and Roubilliac aremen- 
tioned immediately before, so that it is diffi- 
eult to tell which of the three the writer, 
Sir Henry Ellis, means the reader to under- 
stand the widow to have belonged to :—it is 
a sort of bull, Chantrey’s very fine statue 
of Sir Joseph Banks, the celebrated na- 
turalist, is placed against the pier; the statue, 
raised upon a marble pedestal, represents 
him sitting in an arm-chair, holding a scroll 
of paper in his left hand; it was seulptured 
at the expense of Sir Joseph Banks, and 
presented by him to the institution. Behind 
this, on the other side of the pier, is a 
curious specimen of Hindoo sculpture, dis- 
covered in 1809, near the banks of the 
sacred river, Nerbudda, which falls into the 
gulf of Cambay ; it is a fragment, probably, 
of an ancient Hindoo temple; it represents 
several females, all fett or chained, and 
one ‘has'a child in her arms. Before the 
window on the left, adjoining the messenger’s 
little:room, is a fine hippopotamus (Hi am- 
phibius), from the Cape of Good Hope ; thé 
enormous size of its body, the great gape of 
its mouth, and the smallness of its eyes, give 
it an uncouth but formidable appearance y 
yet the hippopotamus is harmless: if left 
alone, but when provoked ‘it is very fero- 
cious, and, as its:war-cry immediately brings 
many more of its species to join in the fray, 
it is very dangerous to attack one of them, 
for the boat is pretty sure to het v9 
broken to pieces by them, and then - 
gressor may be crushed to death by one 
gripe from the animal, which has teeth not 
very pleasant fora poor fellow to contem- 
plate. In a spirit of pleasant facetiousness, 
the directors. of the Museum have placed 
a board near this Se ta looking 
specimen, notifying that “ visiters: are 
reoeniel not to touch this animal ;” this, 
at first makes the timid-afraid to go too 
near, lest they should be bitten. By the 
side of the staircase in the passage«are 
three South African specimens of” rhino- 
ceros, each of a different species, and ob- 
tained by the expedition sent by the Cape 
of Good Hope Association for exploring 
Central Africa, under the direction of Dr. 
Andrew Smith; one is the white African 
rhinoceros (R. Simus), another the black 
African (R. Africanus), both young indi- 
viduals, and the third is called by Dr. Smith, 
Sloane’s rhinoceros (R. Ketloa). Previous 
to June 1835, the last named species was 
not known ; it is fron Kurrichano, in South 
Africa, and is regarded as one of the most 
interesting discoveries of the expedition ; jt 
has, like the others near it, two horns, and 
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is altogether a very fine animal. Africa is 
supposed to contain another species, namely, 
that with one horn, which Burckhardt de- 
scribes as inhabiting a part of Abyssinia ; 
and Asia has three species, two of which 
have only one horn; thus then, instead of 
our talking of the rhinoceros, as some popular 
books do, we must, to prevent confusion, 
remember that there are six, if not seven, 
different species. The one which is now 
living in the Regent’s Park Zoological 
Gardens is quite distinct from the specimens 
before us; it is the common one-horned 
Indian rhinoceros, and the Society pur- 
chased it of an East Indian captain for one 
thousand guineas. 

Let us now leave the ground-floor, and 
proceed towards the rooms above. The 
paintings which you observe on the stair- 
case ceiling are by Charles dela Fosse, who 
was reputed one of the best colourists of the 
French school, and among whose most ad- 
mired works are the paintings on the cupola 
of the Royal Hospital of Invalids, at Paris, 
The present specimens were done by order 
of the Duke of Montague; they illustrate 
the story of Phaéton, who is urging his 
father Apollo to let him be his charioteer 
for a day. Ovid tells the story in his 
“ Metamorphoses,” ii., and the disastrous 
consequences that ensued from the youth’s 
rash presumption. The landscapes and 
architectural paintings on the walls are by 
Jacques Rousseau, celebrated for his skill 
in perspective; having suffered some- 
what from time, they were retouched a few 
years ago by J. F. Rigaud, a royal acade- 
mician, 

On the first landing-place is a llama 
(L. Perurana, Tiedmann), from South Ame- 
rica, where it is used as the common beast 
of burthen ; it was presented by Mr. Charles 
Darwin, a distinguished modern naturalist. 
Above this is a specimen of the common 
stag (Cervus elephas.) On the second land- 
ing-place is a musk-ox (Ovibos moschatus), 
from Melville Island, and procured a few 
years in one of Captain Parry’s Arctic 
expeditions. The musk-ox has many strik- 
ing peculiarities, which appear to give it 
some alliance with the goat as well as with 
the ox kind ; the singular secretion of musk 
which so strongly ades and taints its 
flesh, particularly the heart and kidneys, 
not only indicates a similarity in secreto: 
organs with the species of chevrotain whic 
yields that drug, but may, from these cir- 
cumstances, lead to a reasonable conjec- 
ture that the concrete substances, musk, 
civet, and perhaps ambergris, may owe 
their origin to the action of some se- 
cretory ducts connected with the heart 
and kidneys of the animals which produce 
them. The silky texture of its hair, again, 
nearly resembles that of the Cachmere goat, 
while its habitation on the tops of the 
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mountains, its facility in running, and its 
dexterity in climbing rocks, are all indicative 
rather of the goat than the ox, though the 
identity of general figure and size justifies 
the naturalist in placing it among the ox 
tribe. When fat, the flesh of the musk-ox, 
especially of the male, is well flavoured and 
resembles that of rein-deer, but has a 
coarser grain ; and it is remarkable that the 
animal’s food appears to be the same as that 
of the rein-deer ;—namely, lichens, twigs 
of willow, birch, pine-shoots, coarse grass, 
and other herbage. 
(To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL LINES, 
BY THE LATE L.B.L. 

Written in an Album, Ist of January, 1827. 
Tue white plume was upon his head, 
The spur upon his heel, 
The trumpets wrung upon his ear 
With a note the dead might feel. 
Before him lay a gallant host, 
His own, his bannered line, 
Where from a thousand silver shields 
Flashed back the morning shine. 
He sat upon his raven steed 
As a proud ship curbs the deep, 
One instant yet he reined his horse— 
He heard his lady weep. 
“< And weepest thou, lady mine ?” he said, 
“ Thou art a soldier’s bride ; 
Dearer should be his fame than aught 
In the wide world beside.” 
“ Away |’ she cried, ‘‘ these are not tears - 
That fall-for thee or me ; 
I weep our infant boy, too young 
To fight or follow thee.’’ 


THE ALMSHOUSES ERECTING AT 
BALL'S POND, ISLINGTON, 


FOR THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF DYERS. 


Tue design for these houses was prepared 
in strict conformity to the instructions issued 
by the building committee. They are to be 
built in the Tudor style, in a light-coloured 
brick, with stone dressings, and are to be 
enclosed in front by a perforated brick wall, 
with open framed gates, filled with tracery 
to correspond. : 

In the interior arrangement the architect, 
S. S. Teulon, Esq., has kept in view a main 
object of the company—viz., that the occu- 
pants should be separated as little as pos- 
sible from each other; accordingly, the 
building is to consist of two double houses, 
with a staircase in the centre, each house to 
accommodate four persons, and one single 
house between the two double ones, to 
receive two persons, thereby providing ac- 
commodation for ten persons. The double 
houses on the ground floor are to have a 
porch opening into a lobby, which is to com- 
municate with a spacious hall and staircase, 
and to which light is to be admitted by a 
large window on the staircase; a sitting- 














room and bed-room to be on either side of 
the hall; the same accommodation to be 
provided on the first floor. 

The single house, forming the centre 
feature in the arrangement, will have a 
corridor in the front, answering the pur- 
poses of a porch. The accommodation to 
be a sitting-room and bed-room on the 
ground floor, and the same on the first floor ; 
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MARGUERITE. 
(From the French of Frederic Souli¢.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 
(Continued from p. 349.) 

L’AsBE Norton, seated in a large room 
ornamented with scriptural engravings and 
portraits of saints, was busily correcting a 
proof, when he was informed that a clerical 
gentleman, who was at the door, wished to 
speak to him. After hesitating for a few 
moments, he told the servant to shew the 
stranger into the room, who was then an- 
nounced as M. Forton. This gentleman 
was tall, with thin, silvery hair, disclosing a 
highly intellectual forehead, had a fiee, 
open countenance, and, notwithstanding his 
coarse apparel, possessed a noble and im- 
posing appearance. 

The Abbot cast a piercing look towards 
him, a nd the gracious smile which at first 
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the staircase, which is to be situated between 
the two rooms, to be lighted by a lantern 
light, which is to surmount the roof. 

In the rear of the houses there will be a 
wash-house, coal-sheds, &c. The total. cost, 
including a well, a rain- water tank, drain, 
cesspool, 600 feet of enclosure wall, together 
with internal fittings of closets, stoves, &c., 
will not exceed 1560I. 


EDN RYN 
a NY. 





played upon his lips oth way to a cold 
and surly expression. This change was the 
instinctive result of being in the presence 
of a man who was in every way superior to 
himself, and whose bold and open counte- 
paul wes y iy he would have little 

m: wii e perverse principles of 
the Abbot. tt gna 

“ To whom have I the honour of speak- 
ing?” the Abbot said, “and what, Sir, may 
be the purport of this visit ?” 

“Tam curate of the village of L——. 
In that capacity I became the friend of a 
young girl, named Marguerite, who was 

rought up by your desire at a convent in 
the same place. I have come to speak 
about her.” 

“ Well!” the Abbot said, drily. 

‘“ My purpose, Sir,” M. Forton continued, 
“is to beg of you to accede to the request 
of Marguerite respecting her removal from 
the house of Madame de Morency !” 

“T told erite,” the Abbot replied, 


“that the family into which she is going 
upon my recommendation is not prepared 
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to receive her at present, and that she must 
wait for a short time.” 

_ “Tt would be better,” M. Forton said, 
“ if she were to remain somewhere else.” 

“ Madame de Morency’s house, Sir,” the 
Abbot said, “is highly honourable, and is 
ore of great respectability !” 

« M. Forton cast a piercing look at the 
Abbot, then replied, 

“ The house of Madame de Morency is 
not suited for Marguerite.” 

The countenance of the Abbot underwent 
no change ; and without shewing the least 
surprise, he demanded— 

“ Marguerite seen anything there 
that is unbecoming?” 

“ No, she has not yet seen anything,” M. 
Forton replied ; “ the eyes of innocence shed 
their pure rays of all they behold! Up to 
the present she has only suffered.” 

« And what, Sir, has she suffered ?”j 

* An affliction that she does not yet un- 
derstand; but though she is not able at 
present to affix a name to it, you and I can; 
besides, she ‘is at the mercy of a jealous 
woman.” 

* Perinit mie to tell you, Sir, that I do not 
comprehend you.” 

; Forton looked angrily ; for so much 
pretended ignorance appeared to him like 
as much hypocrisy. He replied with a firm 


voice, 

“That affliction, Sir, is the love that 
Marguerite has for M. Chambel ; and she is 
now the object of his wife’s jealousy.” 

“If what you say is true,” M. Norton 
said, shrinking from -the keen look of 
M. Forton, “it is not my fault.” Then, 
after pausing a little, he continued, 

‘*¢ But you speak strangely, Sir; and, if 
it were not for your calling, I should be led 
to think that you dealt in calumny. I have 
had the honour of knowing Madame de Mo- 
rency for many years, and I have never 


* Let us leave, Sir,” M. Forton said, ** the 
past actions of Madame de Morency to those 
whom they-may concern ; the present are 
enough to shock the eyes of those who wish 
to see.” 

The Abbot again hesitated, and adopting 
a ruse, to try the strength of him with 
whom he conversed, sai 

“Do you deem Madame de Morency 
responsible for the culpable love of Mar- 
guerite ?” 

“Madame de Morency,” M. Forton 
replied, “ would not, perhaps, corrupt any- 
one; but she is , and, therefore, 
makes use of a child to screen herself from 
the eyes of a censuring world.” 

“T must tell you again, Sir, that I do 
not undérstand you.” 

The patience of M. Forton, which was 
not one of his most prominent virtues, 
seemed almost exhausted at this- glaring 
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proof of hypocrisy, and he replied, in a 
loud voice, 

“ Well, Sir, Madame de Morency is the 
mistress of M. Chambel, and erite is 
rendered the object of Madame Chambel’s 
jealousy !” 

“ Monsieur! Monsieur !” the Abbot cried. 

“ I have spoken rashly, but what I have 
said is true.” 

After a few minutes’ silence, M. Norton 
began a long and almost incomprehensible 
sermon upon calumny--as withering the 
purest virtue; and upon the demoralization 
of the present age, which he described as 
affecting the youngest hearts. 

“T appreciate all that you have said,” 
M. Forton replied, “ upon the danger of 
suppositions, but it is as clear as noon-day 
that Marguerite is possessed with a foolish 
passion for M. Chambel, and it is but proper 
to remove her from temptation.” 

“If Marguerite is so susceptible to love 
as to be enamoured with the first person 
that she sees, it will be difficult to find a 
place of security for her.” 

“ The only asylum that will suit Mar- 
guerite is the convent in which she was 
brought up. I have come to ask your per- 
mission to take her to it.” 

“Tam aware,” M. Norton said, “ that 
however much I have done for Marguerite, 
I have no claim upon her, yet I ought to 
know, as well as any other person, what is 
best for her. I will take your proposal 
into consideration.” 

“T beseech you to do so as soon as 
possible,” M. Forton replied, “for the poor 
girl is now surrounded with dangers. I 
will call to-morrow to receive your answer.” 

“ You need not give yourself the trouble. 
Marguerite will write to you.” 

The two Abbots separated, neither of 
them pleased with each other. To send 
Marguerite to a convent was a very easy 
matter, but this would ill accord with the 
ulterior plans of Abbé Norton. Mar- 
guerite was destined to become an inmate 
in a very rich and powerful house, and the 
Abbot thought that, in the course of time, 
he should be able to persuade her to become 
@ spy upon the family. 

On leaving the Abbot, M. Forton went, 
according to promise, to tell Marguerite the 
result of his interview; but on arrivin 
at Madame de Morency’s, he was astonish 
on learning that neither Madame nor Mar- 
guerite was at home; that Marguerite was 
never to be seen at three o’el and that 
she had gone out about half-an-hour after 
Madame de Morency. Aé he left the house, 
he pereeived the head of a lady peeping outof 
a coach ; he had observed the same on going, 
and concluded that it was Madame Cham I 
who was watching those who went to an 
from M. de Morency’s. He was somewhat, 
alarmed at the strange intelligence he had 

















feceived, and vainly endeavoured to fathom - 


the cause of Marguerite’s leaving the 
house alone every day at three o'clock ; 
and, not being satisfied, he determined on 
remaining near the spot till she returned. 
Scarcely had he formed this resolution, 
when Madame de Morency made her ap- 
pearance, accompanied by e Ansier, 
and, after the lapse of about half-an-hour, 
Marguerite approached the house, walking 
quickly, and Chambel a few yards be- 
hind her. 

As soon as they had passed, the coach- 
man opened the carriage-door, and Madame 
Chambel descended. She appeared much 
agitated, and M, Forton, fearing that, in 
her rage, she might say something injurious 
to Marguerite, hastened after her ; but he 
was too late; she entered the house just as 
he gained the threshold. 

“ Let the dinner be served up!” was the 
order that M. Chambel gave on entering; 
for he had now become a great and im- 
portant man. 

“ Madame, Sir, has not yet returned,” 
the servant replied. ; 

That response did not seem to suit the 
nature of Chambel’s stomach, for he became 
ill-natured, and when his wife came into 
the room, pale, agitated, and trembling, he 
said angrily,— ° 

“ You are very late, Isaure; I have been 
waiting upwards of half an hour for you.” 

“ Just the time, Sir, that I took to descend 
from the coach that was stationed at the 
gate, and from which I saw you following 
that miserable woman.” 

“ What is that you say ?” Chambel cried, 
not observing, till then, the enraged coun- 
tenance of his wife, the convulsive trembling 
which agitated her whole frame. ‘ What is 
the matter with you? what is the cause of 
this rage?” 

“ That you are a base, miserable wretch!” 

Madame Chambel, on saying these words, 
sank down upon the sofa, and after re- 
maining a few minutes holding her fore- 
head with her hands, she rose, and, without 
answering the questions put to her, walked 
quickly into her own room, followed by 
Chambel. She poured herself out a glass of 
water, which she drank, then went to the 
mirror, and, after adjusting her hair, rang 
the bell, and told the servant, imperiously, 
to put the dinner on the table. On M. 
Chambel demanding an explanation, she 
turned round like one who had just awoke 
out of a profound reverie, and inquired, 
-with ey coolness, 

. t! is there anything the matter ?” 

“How!” Chambel replied with impatience, 
“ what you said—the expression, ‘ base and 
miserable ?” ” 

* Indeed! did I say that?” Madame re- 
plied, with an air of surprise. “It is 

possible ; but I don’t remember it.” 
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Chambel was-looking at his wife in asto- 
nishment, in fact fearing that she had lost her 
reason, when she smiled in his face, and said, 
“Come to dinner, Sir, I don’t wish to 
keep you wai any longer.” 

Chambel at resolved that he would 
not do so till he had had an explana- 
tion; and on ing that he could not 
obtain it by harsh means, he took hold of 
her hand, and said, smilingly, that he was 
ready. Madame immediately withdrew it, 


when Chambel cried in fury, 
“ Why! what is the matter with you?” 
“You told me you were going to dinner,” 


Madame replied, with the greatest sang froid 
imaginable. i 

“But why did you draw away your hand 
so rudely ?” the husband inqui 

Madame Chambel smiled, and said, “ We 
are not accustomed to go to dinner holding 
each other’s hands like children coming 
from school.” She then went to the dining- 
room followed by Chambel, who 
scarcely conceal his rage from the servants. 

Chambel had scarcely tasted the soup, 
— he shouted out, “‘ Why, this is detest- 
able!” 

“Francois,” Madame Chambel said, ad- 
dressing the servant, “you must tell the 
cook that the soup is detestable !” 

“ This Fe is not half done!” Chambel 
again said in anger, 

“ Francois, you must tell the cook that 
the fowl is not half done f” and so on each 
suceeeding dish. 

At first, Chambel paid no attention ; but 
at the third or fourth time he looked at 
his wife with an air which seemed to say, 
“ Are you making a fool of me?” 

e Chambel again smiled, and said, 

“ My dear, I am partty to blame if you do 
not make a good dinner; I was the cause 
of your waiting so long.” 

Chambel could scarcely control his rage, 
and he swore to himself that, whatever might 
be the result, he would have an explanation. 
Madame seemed to have guessed the 
thoughts of her husband; for she said, in 
the same calm manner, 

“ Francois, tell Mathilde that I am 
going out immediately after dinner, and 
that she is to have everything ready.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To Madame Ansier’s.” 

“ Madame Aansier is not at home,” Cham- 
bel said; “she dines with Madame de 
Morency ; however, as I intend stopping at 
home, I wish you to remain with me.” 

A spark of rage lighted up the eyes of 
Madame Chambel, but a moment after- 
wards she said, with her former coolness, 

“T willremain.” She then, while Chambel 
was looking at her in a state of perplexity, 
opened her desk and began to write. 

“To whom are you writing?” Chambel 

at last inquired. 
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“To Madame de Morency, praying her 
to excuse us for not calling this evening; I 
have stated that your sudden indisposition 
is the cause.” 

“It is useless to write to her,” Chambel 
said, “and above all, to state what is not 
true.” 

“ T will say, if you like, that you have no 
inclination to go.” 

“Parbleu! write nothing at all.” 

Madame Chambel tore the letter, threw 
the pieces in the fire, then began, with the 
greatest attention, to adjust the folds of her 
dress. Her husband rose, walked up and 
down the room, and, assuming an air of 
indifference, said, 

“ Have you read the journals?” 

“ Yes,” Madame replied, “ I have read the 
journals.” 

“Was there anything amusing in them ?” 
Chambel inquired. 

“T found them very amusing.” 

These two answers affected the temper 
of Chambel, for he demanded in anger— 

“Is this the way that you wish to keep 
me company ?” 

“What must I do?” Madame. inquired in 
astonishment. 

Chambel sat down, assumed an imperious 
air, asked his wife when this strange 
comedy would terminate, and on receiving 
the answer, “ When you like,” he arose, 
bade her good night, and left the apartment. 
He then hurried to his chamber, while 
Madame went to her toilette. Chambel 
was in a dreadful state of incertitude. His 
wife knew something; but what did she 
know, and what*was her intention? He 
ruminated, tyitched his moustache, made a 
thousand conjectures, and finished by 
leaving his chambef, in the hope of finding 
his wife either in a serener state of mind, 
or so enraged that she would not be able to 
prevent herself from giving vent to her 
feelings. When he entered his wife’s 
boudoir, the chambermaid: gave him the 
following note :— 

“As you are very busy, my company 
will not be required. I 4 to pass a few 
minutes at Madame de Morency’s. You 
will excuse me ?” 

She had gone out without telling him, or 
asking his permission—gone to Madame de 
Morency’s,—in the height of her passion. 
What might she not say in that state? 
Chambel, in the midst of perplexity, in fact, 
half frantic, dressed himself, and hastened to 
Madame de Morency’s. 

On approaching the door, his ear was 
saluted with loud peals of laughter; and 
fearing that he was the object of it, he stood 
hesitating for several, minutes. At last, 
the idea of the liberty which he fancied 
they were taking with him, caused his fear 
to give place to rage; he knocked, was 
ushered into the room, and to his great 
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surprise, found that something else had 
given rise to their mirth. 

After a little desultory conversation, and 
a few remarks respecting a new work 
of Madame Ansier’s, entitled “ L’Epoux 
Vertueux,” Madame Chambel became en- 
raged at an expression which M. Forton 
made use of, relative to Marguerite, and 
after bestowing a piercing look on the poor 
girl, said openly, that the innocent appear- 
ance of a Marguerite often belied the true 
character of the individual. 

This remark. acted like a thunderbolt. 
M. Chambel stared about him in confusion, 
M. de Morency sat motionless, his eyes 
fixed upon Madame Chambel, and the 
Abbot shrank from the indignant look of 
M. Forton, while Marguerite, like a modest 
flower, which fades by the first impure 
breeze, stood for a moment pale and trem- 
bling, then- went staggering out of the 
room. 

(To be continued.) 





New Books. 


Memoirs of Roventeasy Popular Delu- 
sions. By Charles Mackay, author of 
“ The Thames and its Tributaries.” 


Tuis work is to be considered more of a 
miscellany of delusions than a history,—a 
chapter only in the great and awful book 
of human folly which yet remains to be 
written, and which Porson once jestingly 
said he would write in five hundred volumes! 

The author has collected a great many 
anecdotes, illustrative of the various subjects 
he treats of. He is very happy in his Com- 
parisons, which are often truly poetical. 
The first volume opens with a rapid but 
masterly outline of the life of John Law, 
the projector of the Mississippi scheme, 
and an interesting and well written account 
of that chapter of human folly. 

“Law was now at the zenith of his 
prosperity, and the people were rapidly 
approaching the zenith of their infatuation. 

he highest and the lowest classes were 
alike filled with a vision of houndless wealth. 
There was not a person of note = 
aristocracy, with the exception of the e 
of St. Simon and Marshal Villars, who was 
not engaged in buying or selling stock. 
People of every age and sex, and condition 
in life, speculated in the rise and fall of the 
Mississippi bonds. The Rue de Quincampoix 
was the grand resort of the jobbers, and it 
being a narrow, inconvenient street, ac- 
cidents continually occurred in it, from the 
tremendous pressure of the crowd. Houses 
in it, worth, in ordinary times, a thousand 
livres of yearly rent, yielded as much as 
twelve or sixteen thousand. A cobler, who 
had a stall in it, gained about two hundred 
livres a day by letting it out, and furnishing 








writing materials to brokers and their 
clients. The story goes, that a hump- 
backed man who stood in the street gained 
considerable sums by lending his hump as a 
writing desk to the eager speculators! The 
great concourse of persons who assembled 
to do business brought a still greater con- 
course of spectators. These again drew all 
the thieves and immoral characters of Paris 
to the spot, and constant riots and dis- 
turbances took place. At nightfall, it was 
often found necessary to send a troop of 
soldiers to clear the street. 

“ Law, finding the inconvenience of his 
residence, removed to the Place Vendéme, 
whither the crowd of agioteurs followed 
him. That spacious square soon became 
as thronged as the Rue de Quincampoix : 
from morning to night it presented the ap- 
pearance of a fair. Booths and tents were 
erected for the transaction of business and 
the sale of refreshments, and gamblers with 
their roulette tables stationed themselves in 
the very middle of the place, and reaped a 
golden, or rather a paper, harvest from the 
throng. The Boulevards and public gar- 
dens were forsaken; parties of pleasure 
took their walks in preference in the Place 
Vendome, which became the fashionable 
lounge of the idle, as well as the general 
rendezvous of the busy. The noise was so 
great all day, that the Chancellor, whose 
court was situated in the square, complained 
to the Regent and se that he 
could not hear the advocates. w, when 
applied to, expressed his willingness to aid 
in the removal of the nuisance, and for this 
purpose entered into a treaty with the 
Prince de Carignan for the Hotel de Sois- 
sons, which had a garden of several acres 
in the rear. A bargain was concluded, 
by which Law became the purchaser of 
the hotel, at an enormous price, the 
Prince reserving to himself the mag- 
nificent rdens, aS a new source of 
profit. They contained some fine statues 
and several fountains, and were altogether 
laid out with much taste. As soon as Law 
was installed in his new abode, an edict was 
published, forbidding all persons to buy or 
sell stock anywhere but in the gardens of 
the Hotel de Soissons. In the midst, among 
the trees, about five hundred small tents and 
pavilions were erected, for the convenience 
of the stock-jobbers. Their various colours, 
the gay ribands and banners which floated 
from them, the busy crowds which passed 
continually in and out—the incessant hum 
of voices, the noise, the music, and the 
strange mixture of business and pleasure 
on the countenances of the throng, all com- 
bined to give the place an air of enchant- 
ment that quite enraptured the Parisians, 
The Prince de Carignan made enormous 
profits while the delusion lasted. Each tent 
was let at the rate of five hundred livres a 
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month; and, as there were at least five 
hundred of them, his monthly revenue from 
this source alone must have amounted to 
250,000 livres, or upwards of 10,0002. sterling. 

“ The honest old soldier, Marshal Villars, 
was so vexed to see the folly which had 
smitten his countrymen, that he never could 
speak with temper on the subject. Passing 
one day through the Place Vendéme in his 
carriage, the choleric gentleman was so 
annoyed at the infatnation of the people, 
that he abruptly ordered his coachman to 
stop, and, putting his head out of the carriage 
window, harangued them for full half an 
hour on their “disgusting avarice,” This 
was not a very wise proceeding on his part. 
Hisses and shouts of laughter resounded 
from every side, and jokes without number 
were aimed at him. There being at last 
strong symptoms that something more 
tangible was flying through the air in the 
direction of his head, the Marshal was glad 
to drive on. He never again repeated the 
experiment. 

“ Two sober, quiet, and philosophic men 
of letters, M. de la Motte and the Abbé 
Terrason, congratulated each other that 
they, at least, were free from this strange 
infatuation. A few days afterwards, as the 
worthy Abbé was coming out of the Hétel 
de Soissons, whither he had gone to buy 
shares in the Mississippi, whom should he 
see but his friend La Motte, entering for the 
same purpose. “Ha!” said the Abbé, 
smiling, “is that you?” “ Yes,” said La 
Motte, pushing past him as fast as he was 
able, “ and can that be you?” The next 
time the two scholars met, they talked of 
philosophy, of scienee, and of religion, but 
neither had courage for a long. time to 
breathe one syllable about the Mississippi. 
At last, when it was mentioned, they 
agreed that a man ought never to swear 
against his doing any one thing, and that 
there was no sort of extravagance of which 
even a wise man was not capable. 

“ During this time, Law, the new Plutas, 
had become all at once the most important 
personage of the state. The ante-chambers 
of the "Regent were forsaken. by the cour- 
tiers. Peers, judges, and bishops thronged 
to the Hotel de Soissons; officers of the 
army and navy, ladies of title and fasbion, 
and every one to whom hereditary rank or 
public employ gave a claim to precedence, 
were to be found waiting in, his ante-cham- 
bers to beg for a portion of his India stock. 
Law was so pestered, that he was unable to 
see one-tenth part of the applicants, and 
every manceuvre that ingenuity could sug- 
gest was employed to gain access to him. 

'eers, whose dignity would have been out- 
raged if the Regent had made them wait 
half an hour for an interview, were content. 
to wait six hours for the chance of seein 
Monsieur Law. Enormous fees were pai 
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to his servants, if they would merely an- 
nounce their names. ies of rank em- 
ployed the blandishments of their smiles for 
the same object; but many of them came 
day after day for a fortnight before they 
could obtain an audience. When Law 
accepted an invitation, he was sometimes 
so surrounded by ladies, all asking to have 
their names put down in his lists as share- 
holders in new stock, that, in spite of 
his well known and habitual gallantry, he 
was obliged to tear himself away par 
force. The most ludicrous stratagems 
were resorted to in order to have an op- 
portunity of speaking to him. One lady, 
who had striven in vain during several 
days, gave up in despair all attempts to see 
him at his own house, but ordered her 
coachman to keep a strict watch whenever 
she was out in her carriage, and if he saw 
M. Law coming, to drive against a post, 
and upset her. The coachman promised 
obedience, and for three days the lady was 
driven incessantly through the town, pray- 
ipg inwardly for the opportunity to be 
overturned. At last she espied M. Law, 
and, pulling the string, called out to the 
coachman, * Upset us now! for God’s sake, 
upsettus now! The coachman drove against 
a post, the lady screamed, the coach was 
overturned, and Law, who had seen the 
accident, hastened to the spot to render as- 
sistance. The cunning dame was led into the 
Hotel de Soissons, where she soon thought it 
advisable to recover from her fright, and, 
after apologizing to M. Law, confessed her 
stratagem. Law smiled, and entered the 
lady in his books as the purchaser of a 
quantity of India stock. Another story 
is told of a Madame de Boucha, who know- 
ing that M, Law was at dinner at a certain 
house, proceeded thither in her carriage, 
and gave the alarm of fire. The eompany 
started from the table, and Law among the 
rest; but, seeing one lady making all haste 
into the house towards him, while every- 
body else was scampering away, he suspected 
the trick, and ran off in another direction.” 


Pawsey's Ladies’ Fashionable Repository 
for 1842. 

Tuis little yearly visitant, beautiful as it is 
useful, presents to the fair dames for whom it 
is intended more than its usual attractions. 
The original pieces are. cleverly written, 
and what is more, are well adapted for that 
half of the community whose hearts are 
ever sensible to the plaintive cry of the 
poor, or to the soft notes of love. e may 
instance the lines written by Miss Strick- 
land, on behalf of the Orphan School of 
Industry, and those by James Bird, begin- 
ning— 
«*O give me the heart that is honest and true—” 
_ The charades, enigmas, and conyndrums, 
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are very 


amusing, while the illustrations— 
Alboraugh House ; Sutton Rectory, Suffolk ; 
Diss, Norfolk; and Ickworth, Suffolk ; do 


credit to the engraver. Altogether, this is 
a neat little work, and deserves the patron- 
age of the fair sex. 





PMiscellaneous. 


THE LATE SIR F. CHANTREY. 


Tuts greatest of British sculptors was the 
son of a farmer in Derbyshire, and born at 
Norton, a village in that county, on the 7th 
of April, 1782. Early in life he was des- 
tined for a lawyer, andit was while his 
friends were conducting him to Sheffield to 
be articled for that purpose, that his genius 
accidentally received that bent, in which he 
afterwards became so pre-eminent. He 
happened to arrive in the city a few hours 
before them, and, while gazing in the streets, 
his attention was so arrested by the figures 
in a earver’s window, that, on their arrival, 
he expressed a resolution to pursue this pro- 
fession, and was accordingly apprenticed to 
the proprietor, a Scotchman named Rogers, 
with whom he remained for nearly three 
years. Carving on wood, however, was 
not his forte. Before he had attained the 
age of seventeen he devoted himself to 
modelling in elay, and the nocturnal candle 
burning in his chamber displayed the 
young student’s devotion to that art in which 

e soon became so proficient, that, after a 
short interval, he entered on the career of 
a sculptor. Dublin and Edinburgh were 
visited by him with this view; but in the 
former he received little patronage, and the 
latter was blind to his genius. the year 
1808-9, accordingly, he arrived, a friendless 
artist, in London. 

The exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
afford an opportunity for artists, which the 
members of no other profession possess. 
The abilities of a first-rate lawyer or 
physician may languish in obscurity, as 
both are indebted, almost exelusively, to 
chance for an occasion of display. _ But with 
the artist it is otherwise : he has the oppor- 
tunity, and if he fortunately possess ability 
tosubstantiate it, his road to fortune is secure. 
A bust which Chantrey sent to the Academy 
attracted the attention of Nollekens, who, 
whatever may have been his foibles, was 
never blind to kindred art, He instantly said 
—‘ That's a splendid work, let the man be 
known ; remove one of my busts, and put 
this in its place, for it well deserves it.” 
The words proved prophetic; the bust, we 
believe that of John Raffael Smith, was 
universally admired: and Nollekens’ ad- 
miration was not confined to mere words. 
He immediately took the artist under his 
protection, and to the last declared, “ If you 

















want a bust, Chantrey’s the man,” when he 
himself was applied to on this subject. 

The opportunity once secured, Chantrey’s 
genius did the rest. The . busts of Sir 
Walter Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Lord St. 
Vincent, the Duke of Sussex, Sir W. Curtis, 
Wordsworth, Southey, George III., George 
IV., William IV., Canning, Watt, North- 
cote, Nollekens, and Wellington, with a 
host of others, evince his excellence, Of 
these those of Scott, Watt, and George III. 
and IV., are, perhaps, the best. His statue 
to the memory of Lady Louisa Russell is 
said not to be equalled by anything of the 
kind done in Britain, She is represented 
standing on tip-toe, fondling a small bird 
in her bosom ; and the youthful eagerness, 
yet natural ease, with which she does it, 

as long attracted the admiration of visiters 
to Woburn Abbey, “ The sleeping chil- 
dren,” whieh formerly so riveted attention 
at Somerset-house, and now adorn Lichfield 
Cathedral, are not less celebrated. A mother 
is said to have wept over the group, while 
surveying this emblem of infant beauty. 

A curious anecdote is told of Chantrey, 
from which we may conclude that, although 
already known to the West end, his fame 
had not penetrated the city. When, along 
with a number of others, he sent in his 
model for the statue of Gedrge III., pro- 
posed to be erected in the Guildhall, the 
wiseacres there intended to reject it, on the 
supposition that the artist was a painter; 
and it was not until Sir W. Curtis sent for 
him to be examined on this point that the 
preference was given to the superiority of 
his design! Chantrey, we may add, was a 

inter, and of no inconsiderable power; 
but the splendour of his chisel threw the 
execution of the brush into the shade. 

Sir Francis was often unlucky about his 
works. The statues of General Bowes and 
Colonel Cadogan, when conveyed to be 
placed in St. Paul’s, experieneed an accident 
by the breaking of a rope, which proved 
fatal to one, and with difficulty allowed the 
ether to remain an object of re to the 
éye, wearied of surveying the absurd alle- 
gorical groups in the cathedral. But to 
another tem misfortune, those who 
visited his atélier were indebted for one of 
their choicest pleasures. The beautiful 
statue of Marianne, only oe of Johnes, 
of Stafford, the translator of Froissart, was 
allowed to remain in the hands of the artist, 
m consequence of a calamity which over- 
whelmed the father. 

In the year 1819, Sir Francis proeeeded 
to Italy, where he spent several months in 
examining the produetions of the ancient 
masters. In 1801 and the following year, 
we believe, he went the soot mae 

urpose of studyi e spoils of art whic 
apoleon had <—~ collected from all 
quarters of Europe. What influence these 
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that both in —— and his execu- 
tion he is eminently British, and he has 
formed an ish school, if we may 80 
term it, which is celebrated all over the 
Continent, and is almost equally esteemed 
with Thorwaldsen’s and Canova’s own. 

In 1826-7 Sir Francis commenced the 
formation of his statues in bronze. The 
statue of George IV., at Brighton, was the 
first of his productions; and it attracted 
such general admiration, that he was en- 
gaged to execute one in marble for Wind- 
sor, and another of larger dimensions in 
bronze, for Edinburgh. His statue of Pitt, 
in Hanover-square, is considered the finest 
specimen of his productions in this hranch ; 
and it must be owned that nowhere, ex- 
cepting perhaps in his sitting figure of 

att (in marble), has the inelegant appear- 
ance of modern dress been so artistically 
concealed. : 

In person Sir Franeis Chantrey was 
under the average height, but a 
compact form, and a highly intellectual 
countenance. His disposition was bene- 
ficent, — his —e oP pan en- 

ing, was posse: great energy, 
fichough in the sixtieth year of his and 
suffering from the disease by which he was 
so suddenly removed from the field of his 
fame.— Times. sae8 


A TRAGIC EVENT. 
(From Campbell's Life of Petrarch.) 
Ere long, however, our travellers found less 
agreeable objects of curiosity, that formed a 
sad contrast with the chivalric manners, the 
floral games, and the guy poetry of southern 
France. Bishop Colonna and Petrarch had 
intended to remain for some time at 
Toulouse ; but their sojourn was abridged 
by their horror at a tragic event in the 
principal monastery of the place. There 
lived in that monastery a young monk, 
named Augustin, who was expert in music, 
and aceompanied the psalmody of the reli- 
gious brothers with beautiful touches on the 
organ. ar — of the a re- 
laxing its discipline, permit: ugustin 
frequently to mix with the world, in order 


ble citizen: he was frequently in 


expfess 

took to exercise her in the practice of music. 
Another young man, who was in love with 
the girl, grew jealous of the monk, who was 
allowed to converse sb familiarly with her, 
whilst he, her lay admirer, could only have 
stolen glimpses of her as she passed to 
church or to public spectacles. He set 
about the ruin of his supposed rival with 
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cunning atrocity; and finding that the 
young woman was infirm in health, 
suborned a physician, as worthless as him- 
self, to declare that she was pregnant. 
Her credulous father, without inquiring 
whether the intelligence was true or false, 
went to the superior of the convent, and 
accused Augustin, who, though thunder- 
struck at the accusation, denied it firmly, 
and defended himself intrepidly. But the 
superior was deaf to his plea of innocence, 
and ordered him to be shut up in his 
cell, that he might await his punishment. 
Thither the poor young man was conducted, 
and threw himself on his bed in a state of 
horror. 

The superior and the elders among the 
friars thought it a meet fate for the accused 
that he should be buried alive in a subter- 
ranean dungeon, after receiving the terrific 
sentence of “ Vade in pacem.” ‘ What!” 
exclaimed the victim, with justifiable fury, 
“am I condemned, innocent and without a 
trial, to suffer a hundred times the pain of 
an ordinary death; and you, ye impious 
butchers! dare ye 1 yourselves the 
ministers of a merciful God?” The hor 
rific sentence was, however, put into exe- 
cution. At the end of several days the 
victim dashed out his brains against the 
walls of his sepulchre. Bishop Colonna, 
who, it would appear, had no power to op- 
pose this hideous transaction, when he was 
informed of it, determined to leave the 

lace immediately; and Petrarch in his 
indignation exclaimed— 
**Heu! fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus —, 
IRG, 





The Gatherer, 


Advice to Men who give up their Busines 
to their Sons.—A very objectionable prac- 
tice exists with men who have acquired a 
certain degree of property by their business, 
to retire, and give their business to their 
sons. It is here the case, as in many other 
instances of life, that the object once at- 
tained, the pleasure ceases; the pleasure 
having been in the chace. Men having 
all their life laboured in their business, 
at last often get tired of it, and feel a 
desire to spend the evening of their 
lives in repose; they thus, without the 
habits to render retirement agreeable, 
rashly cast away their employment, and 
attempt to find, in indolence, repose. But 
men accustomed to activity find no repose 
in long indolence; and too-late do they 
discover that they,dave done wrong ; many 
instances indeed, occurring, where they re- 
pent, and wish in vain to recall that which 
not only gave food to their bodies but to 
their minds as well. If men’s declining 
health forbid their former exertions, let 
them do less, or give their sons an interest 
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in their business, for them to assist; but 
never let them give the reins out of their 
own hands, unless their time be better en- 
gaged.—L. G. 


Chimney Building at St, Rollox’s Chemical 
Works, Glasgow.—The chimney is founded 
upon a bed of solid sandstone rock, twenty 
feet below the surface of the ground. The 
diameter of the outer chimney is fifty feet at 
the foundation, forty feet diameter at the sur- 
face of the ground, and will diminish in one 
unbroken curved line of batter to a diameter 
of fourteen feet six inches, when it will have 
attained an altitude of from four hundred 
and twenty to four hundred and thirty feet. 
The inner chimney is a cylinder of sixteen 
feet diameter, rising perpendicularly to a 
height of two hundred and sixty feet. This 
inner chimney is unconnected with the 
outer one, but comes very nearly in contact 
at its termination,: allowing only space for 
the expansion arising from the temperature. 
The flues from the various parts of the 
extensive works are introduced into the 
inner chimney through four circular aper- 
tures, each seven feet six inches diameter ; 
both chimneys are built with brick ; between 
the sandstone rock and the brick footings 
there is a layer of concrete, four feet thick, 
composed of. small broken whinstone and 
cement. The bricks used are from Heath- 
field Brick Works, and are of a very 
superior description, being a composition of 
common, clay and fire clay, containing a 
small portion of iron ore. The top of the 
chimney will be coped with granite. The 
chimney when completed, will be elevated 
upwards of six hundred. feet above high 
water leyel at the Broomielaw; and will 
be an object of magnificent simplicity, and 
present to the traveller a landmark of co- 
lossal dimensions. The stalk, when com- 
pleted, will be about the height of the great 
pyramid of Egypt. 

Emigration from Liverpool.—The fol- 
lowing is a statement of emigrant departures 
from the port of Liverpool, between the 
[st of January and 31st of October, 1841 : 
—British Colonies of North America, 3,870; 
United States of America, 34,998; Sydney, 
New South Wales, 5,648 ; Port Phillip, 
1,439 ; Swan River, 117; giving a total of 
46,072. 

Turkish Advertisement. — (From the 
Djéridée Havadis, of the 13th Oct.) —“ For 
sale, a black female slave, who is unique for 
playing the fiddle, lute, mandolina, and 
dulcimer ; and is, moreover, a beautiful 
dancer. Price 3,000 piasters (about 271. 
sterling), Apply,” &c. 


Any man so base, says an American 
paper, as to strike a woman, should be 
placed on the back of a hard-trotting, raw- 
boned horse, and be made to collect news- 
paper accounts for the rest of his life. 
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